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terribly vexed by witchcraft, to which then* wandering and pre*
carious existence especially exposes them in the shape of fever,
rheumatism, and dysentery. Solemn inquiries are still held
in the wild jungles where these people camp out like gipsies,
and many an unlucky.hag has been strangled by sentence of
their secret tribunals. In difficult cases they consult the most
eminent of their spiritual advisers or holy men, who may be
within reach; but it is usual, as a proper precaution against
mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some
trifling article on the road to the consultation, and to try the
diviner's faculty by making him guess what it was, before pro-
ceeding to matters of life or death. The saint works himself
into a state of demoniac possession, and gasps out some woman's
name ; she is killed by her nearest relative, or allowed to commit
suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it worth the
diviner's while to have another fit, and to detect some one else.
It is to be remarked, that though the witch and the witch-
<finder are in these transactions both on precisely the same
level of darkest ancl deepest superstition, yet that the two pro-
fessions are entirely distinct and mutually opposed. The
Banjaras are in no sense an aboriginal tribe.

The conclusion here suggested is, therefore, that witchcraft
has always been a separate art and calling side by side with the
stewardship of divine systems, but apart from it. Also, that
the most primitive witchcraft looks very like medicine in an
embryonic state; but as no one will give the aboriginal physi-
cian any credit for cures or chemical effects produced by simple
human knowledge, he is soon forced back into occult and
mystic devices ^hich belong neither to religion nor to destiny,
-but are a ridiculous mixture of both, whence the ordinary kind
of witchcraft is generated. Now its progressive degradation
as a science maybe measured by the gradual elevation of its
two original ingredients, of the religious sentiment, and
(much later) of real experimental knowledge. In polytheism
it is the relative upward growth of morality and of popular
conceptions of the divine nature, which depress witchcraft to a
lower level of public esteem.- A higher idea of the functions
of divinity usually coincides with a more restricted idea of their